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CEAPTES I 



IMTRCDUCTIOS 

Kan is living in the excitement of a great explosion of knowledge. 

On the one hand he counts his blessings of creature comfort, better 
health, longer life, and a higher standard of living; and on the other, 
looks with dismay at a multitude of crises which have been created by 

this Icnovdedgc* 

Kore pragmatically, he is faced with the problem of personal obso- 
lescer.ce. Within a period of ten to thirty years a general practitioner 
in medicine is obsolete unless he keeps up with new developments.^ In 
fact, the medical profession has continually stressed the need for per- 
sonal and professional grovrth through any legitimate means, and to this 
end, practicing physicians and others in the medical profession are made 
aware of college courses, seminars, conventions, and similar eaucaticnoj. 
activities which are designed especially for them and conaucted relatively 

P 

near their place of practice* 

Jobs of blue collar ..workers are being liquidated by man* s "machine. 
But the promise of this industrial phenomena is for new and different 
opportunities to those who can and will educate themselves-a retraining 

process. 



h V Woelew, "Continuing Education Kseting the Practitionsr' s 
Keed," Jour^.al of American Eenial Associatio n, 72:138-lhO, *:ay, 1/66. 

^Course listings are published in each 
of Th e American Kediccl Assacistion . In 1965 and 1966 there were 1,641. 









Or*0 of the basic tenets of adult education is that a person should 
not stop learning during his lifetime,^ Formal education may be temina- 
ted at any point along the line, nevertheless education continues— mostly 
in the school of "hard knocks." New technology and the changing demands 
of the present time have ushered in the need for more adequate training 
on a continuing basis. 

■While the most obvious need for education and retraining is among 

unemployed groups, facilities of colleges and universities also are under 

pressure to engage in educational pursuits for personal and professional 

improvement. Some of the indirect pressures which are priroo movers of 

4 ' 

college people are succinctly illustrated in Occupational Briefs; 

Promotion is contingent, for the most, part, on continuous study. 
Those vdth higher degrees advance more rapidly. Most colleges expect 
teachers to make a name for themselves by publishing articles ar^ 
books or by doing significant advanced research. ... 



A university usually has some portion of its faculty members attend- 
ing classes in residence. For instance at George VJashington University^ 
in 'VJashington, D. C. , during the fall of 19^5 there were twenty-six 
faculty members enrolled in credit courses. Also, at the University of 



^Galo Jensen, A. S. Liveright, and Kallenbeck, Editors, A dult 
ca tion. Outlines of an Fmer? in n: Pi. eld of University Study , adydt iikJuca- 
tlon Association of the U, *S, A,, p 14, 1964. See aiso;^ Richard K, 
Morton, "The Road to Learning," Improving College and University Teaching 
12:197, Autumn, 1964. 



^College Teachers Occupational Briefs on A mericans Major Jobjlelds 
Sci ence^Research Associates, Inc,, All, 19*62, See also; Hanasook for 
Faculty nombers of t he Urdversity of CaD.lfornia , pp. 55~57, i*ebruary, 
1963V Mark Tan Doren, lAberal Education . Beacon, 19^9, PP* 175-176. 

Personnel Office, George 'V/ashington University. V/ashington, D. C. 
Fall, i960. 
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Wyoming^ in the fall of 1965, eighty-five oraversity faculty ncmbers 
«ere enroUed in credit oox>rses. 25 of who. carried 10 or r.ore credit 
boors. Some were working on doctorate programs and others were e. 
in courses for diverse reasons such as hobbies, personal a-/elop 

and learning for its ovn sake. 

out of concern for the relatively large number of faculty members 
taking 10 or more credit ho,>rs. the Personnel Office at looming made a 
snail, incomplete study of course concession and load permitted faculty 
members during the same year. Four universities had been contacted for 
the study. From the results some guidelines were to have been estab. 
listed for use in regulating the number of semester hours a faculty mem- 
ber would be allowed to take. Findings were incomplete and limited. 
However, the present writer became intrigued with the notion that tra- 
ditionally colleges and universities have adopted policies regulating 
the nmaber of credit hours faculty members should take. Research could 
indicate what might bo a reasonable limit or macdmm number of credit 

hovirs allowable. 

Personnel officers of sioc universities used in the present study 
...ere asked to supply information on the number of faculty members en- 
■ gaged in credit courses in the fall of 1966. The results may be seen in 

Table I. 

VMle the major e:^hasis of this study was focused upon university 
• faculty and staff, data also were secured from some manufacturing firms ■ 
in tho same geographical region to determine how a specific seeaent of 



Registrar* s Office 



ice, University of byoming, Fall, 19^5. 
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the industrial population felt about continuine education for employee 
improvement. Inasmuch as many factories today have broad, well organized 
. educational programs, it was felt that opinions of industrial persoraiel 

on continuing education policies in industry would add a useful dimension 
to the scope of this study. According to Clark and Sloan, ^ the cduca- 
tional budgets of many industrial firms arc enormous, even exceeding 
those of some good-sized colleges, and expenditures per student are very 
I often three times the national average for "conventional" educational 

I institutions. A significant portion of these budgets are eiq)ended upon 

[ educational programs for higher echelon industrial personnel. It has 

. been assumed that educational problems and needs of this relativ^y well 

■ educated group are sufficiently similar to university faculty and staff 

to merit inclusion in this study. 

r 

Statement of the Problem 

? The major problem of the present study was to determine the number 

■ of semoster hours faculty members and industrial employees felt they 
‘ could take while involved in full-time employment and subsequently, to 

determine if holders of doctors' degrees and/or persons with adsninis- 
i trative responsibilities "felt differently than non-holders of the 

• doctorate and non-administrators. Other problems were to gather related 
: data about the opinions of full-time faculty members and industrial 

employees regarding the best methods of continuing education for tnem. 
selves; when they preferred to continue their education; the amount 






^Harold F. Clark and Harold S. Sloan, Classro o ms in th e factories 
Institute of Research, Fairleigh Dickinson University, Hew lorx: 
University Press, 19^0, pp. 13-18, 
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of course concessions universities should allow; and to compare certain 
selected data which might have implications for formulating guidelines. 

In conversations with several university personnel officers the 
present witer was impressed with the apparent lack of any scientific* 

» 

rationale upon which to base load and concession policies—tradition 
seemed to be the guiding principle in assigning limitations of credit 
hours to faculty members. Thus, it seemed quite possible that some 
faculty members might be handicapped in their professional improvement 
by urdversity load and concession policies which .may have been arbi- 
trarily assigned however it was not the intent of the present study to 

make this specific determination. Some ouestions which seemed obvious 

were : 

1. Is it fair to a faculty member or to his positional responsi- 
■ bilities to arbitrarily make policies that limit the amount 

of credit he may pursue? 

2. What about the status of a faculty member who is a doctoral 
candidate and who needs to complete course work? 

3. Is the industrial employee in a more favorable position policy- 
vdse than the university person? 

h. Should an individual on the post-doctorate level forsake the 
pursuit of professional grovrbh through course work at his 

own institution? 

Valid generalizations about the responsibility of university facul- 
ties are not easily made because of a great variety of conditions to be 
found within and among in.^titutions of higher education.' >!ostly it is 
expected that college faculty members will (1) maintain themselves at 









wuemaijy-v-Lii-i-TUbjiV'— -rib .1* 



o 



high levels in their chosen fields, (2) do any combination of research, 
lecturing, or -writing, (3) serve the community (local, state, and 
national) as resource persons and as leaders, (4) counsel studenus, and 

O 

(5) serve on committees,^ 

For personal and professional grovrth the faculty member has a 
variety of avenues open in the forra of course ^cork, research, conventions, 
conferences, seminars, current literature, field studies, and sabbati- 
cals, V/ith the exception of course v;ork and sabbaticals, the only 

restriction in pursuing these opport-unities seemed to be proxessional 

» 

prudence. Sabbaticals are important but because they entail leaving 
one’s place of employment, usually at a financial sacrifice, they do 
not fall within the purview of the present study. Sabbaticals have 
been included in the literature, however, to complete the background 
for continuing education. 

Course work done at the university of employment, on the other 
hand, may be a real boon, professionally and financially, to faculty 
members, although there generally are restrictions as to the number of 
credit hours which faculty members may take in any one semester, ihese 
restrictions are usually in the forra of maximum load possibilities or 
in the amount of tuition-free credits allowable per semester. 

Then, too, for college faculty and staff members, the typical 
graduate program generally has fallen short of the mark. It has not 
offered direct preparation for the fundamental professional 



Verican Council on Education , ’‘College Teaching as a Career,” 
Committee on College Teaching, A31, 1953, 









I, -ty,. 
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responsibility of teaching or college administration. Usually it has 
been quite narrow in scope, ^ Out of concern for the improvement of 
college teaching Justman^^ wrote: 

Kore serious than the omission of training in the technical aspects 
of instruction [^and administration^ is a failure to impart broader 
concepts of education, human development, []and] the learning, 
process. . . • 

If the university professor is to improve himself as Justman wrote, 
then one method for consideration which would seem appropriate is course 
work at the university where he is employed. 

Importance of the Study 

It is important that college faculty and staff members stay "cur- 
rent" in applicable fields of specialization. This is particularly true 
of teachers who by tradition are called custodians of the knowledge 
repository. Young said that college people should also broaden their 
base by ranging far afield, maybe indulging that interest or nursing 
that long standing hobby. 



^Paul Klapper, The Preparation of College Teachers , Theodore C, 
Blegen and Russell M, Cooper, Editors , ~ (V/a shington : Araeri can Council on 
Education, 1950 ») PP» ^-5^* See also: Fred J, Kelley, Toward Eetter ^ 
College Teaching, Bulletin No. 13, Office of Education, Federal' Security 
Agenc^T^ PP»> 1950; Joseph G. Giusti, "Do Teachers for Professional 
Schools Require Training in Teaching," Journal of Higher Education , 35: 
288-289, 196k. 

Joseph Justman and Walter H, Mais, College Teaching, Its Practices 
and Its Potentia l. .New York: Harper and Brothers, 195 ^, p. 52 . 

^^Raymond J. Young, "Educational Research- in Colleges and Universi- 
ties," Journal of Higher Education , p. 33, Jvme, 1958. 






As was stated earlier, there are many avenues open to faculty mem-' 
bers. The amount of time and credit in vjhich univers'ity personnel have 
been allowed to engage seemed to be based largely on tradition and some- 
what arbitrary considerations. Interviews with personnel officers of 
The University of 1\yoming, George V/ashington University, American Uni- 
versity, The University of Maryland, Georgetown University, and mth 
the Dean of the College of Education at The University of V^oming tended 
to bear out this assumption. 

Results of the study should be helpful to university faculty members 
and to administrators in the formulation of rules and regulations con- 
cerning course load and concession policies for full-time faculty members. 
Also, it should be of value for use as a basis for comparing existing 
policies, especially when future changes are contemplated. Finally, it 
should be useful in alleviating some misunderstandings between faculty 
and staff members as to what is an equitable policy. 

Purposes and Objectives 

The purpose of the present study, broadly stated, was to deterisiine 
and compare opinions of selected university and industrial personnel 
about continuing education as a basis for establishing some guiaelines 
for the arao'ont of time and/or credit university faculty and staff members 
should be allowed to take during any one semester at the university of 
employment. More specifically, the objectives were to determine: (1) 
the degree to which opinions of university administrators correlated 
with oi^inions of other university faculty members; (2) the degree to 
which opinions of faculty members who hold doctorates compared iri-th 



opinions of those vithoat doctorates; and (3) to compare opinions of 
selected industrial employees mth opinions of tiniversity personnel 
relative to concession po3.icies for continuing education. 

Primary questions for consideration ; 

1, 'Ivhat should be the maximum number of semester hours for con- 
tinuing education allowed full-time faculty members at the 
resident university? 

2, Does administrative position bias opinion about course load 
and concessions? (Both university ana industry,) 

3, Do holders of doctorates view course load differently from 
non-do cto rat e s? 

4, Should the university offer free courses and released time to 
employees? 

5, By what method(s) do college people prefer to continue their 
education? 

6, By what method(s) do industrial employees prefer to continue 
their education? 

7, Do college faculty members prefer to work at their home un3.« 
versity? 

Primary comparisons betvjeen univers ity and industry; 

1, Percentage v;orking toward degrees. 

2, Maximum number of units desirable to carry. 

3, Tii<ie devoted to job and community activities. 

4, The number of non-credit adult courses participated in during 

the last three years. 

5, The amount of schooling that should be free. 
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procedure 

Factual materials -were garnered from appropriate autlioritative 
sources and related cui'rent literature, as well as from two separate but 
related opinionaires. One opinionaire was directed toward personnel of 
universities, the other toward industrial employees. 

Target population for the university questionnaire was a seven 
state area in the Rocky Mountain Region of the United States— Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Vyoming, Personnel for 
the industrial opinionaire were in the same general region, - 

It was not within the purview of this study to solicit information 
from college personnel employed at non-doctoral granting institutions. 

One university from each state was considered to be an adequate 
sampling. Those finally selected met the criterion of offering a doc- 
toral program in two or more colleges. Up-to-date university bulletins 
were secured and random instrument mailings were made to faculty members 
and administrators from the listings in these biaietins. The University 
of X^oming was used to pre-test the instrument, after vihich the form^. 
were mailed, unchanged, to faculty members ( 38 I) at the remainder of the 
selected universities. The return was 75 per cent after 150 fonov^.up 
letters and duplicate copies of the questionnaire were sent to those 

who failed to ans^jor the first inquiry. 

As a corollary, eight manufacturing finas were selected from the 
same general region. Selections were made from the Classified Section 
of the Sunday Edition of The Denver Post because this was the most ex- 
peditious and reliable method in which to locate up to date lists of 
viable firras. The Denver Post was distributed in each of the states 
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“under study and carried advertisements of firms from many cities through- 
out the United States. The criteria used in selecting these firms were: 
3 ^(jy 0 X»tiseinent appearing three or more times in the paper between April 
10, 1966 and Jime 5, 1966, and that the company advertising for help 
“was located within one of the states in the study. Initially 2^ finiis 
were contacted by mail in an effort to find those companies which would 
be willing to cooperate in supplying lists of employees who were in the 
position of management, or were scientists, engineers, or highly skilled 
technicians. Seyeral contacts were made by telephone. For the most 
part, such contacts' originated from the various personnel directors in 
an effort to verify the source of the questionnaire as a precaution to 
protect the names of employees. After securing lists of naines in the 
requested categories, a questionnaire was mailed to a sampling of those 

employees. 

Limitations 

Geographically, the study was limited to seven universities j.n a 
seven state area in the Rocky Koimtain Region of the United States. 
1-lailings were made only to faculty members and administrative staff. 

The questionnaire in essence solicited only the opinions of faculty and 
staff regarding continuing education and vras not concerned mth actual 
university policy, except as it influenced opinion. 

The industrial survey shouD.d not be interpreted as a random sampling 
of firms in the seven state area because sixteen of the initial 2^ firms 
asked to participate declined to do so in accordance with company policy 
on the use of employee names. Therefore, only the states of Colorado, 
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Idaho, New Mexico, and Utah were represented from the original geographic 
region. This necessarily imposed some limitations upon the use of such 
data; specifically, fev 7 generalizations could be made from the industrial!, 

sui’vey. 

There was no V 7 ay of knowing the exact method by which firms selected 
names of employees to be used. It is assumed that industrial xnstitu«» 
tions followed guidelines set up for the study but this cannot be defin- 
itely stated. Certainly the control for this aspect was much less 
positive than that for the universities. 

Only one company sent a listing of all employees, while the remain- 
der exercised some selection method. In the former case a random se- 
lection was made by the present writer; in the latter cases, question- 
naires were mailed to names listed. ' Tv7o firms elected to distribute the 
questionnaire themselves, otherwise participation would be barred because 
of company policy concerning the release of employee names. 

Definition of Terms 

The following definitions are included in the study to avoid mis- 
understandings in their interpretation. 

Adult Education. There is much controversy over the term Adult 
Education. Verner* s definition will serve for this study 

Adult education is a relationship beti^een an education^ agent and 
a learner in which the agent selects, arranges, and continuously 
directs a sequence, of progressive tasks that provide systematic ex- 
periences to achieve learning for tnose whose participation in^ such 
activities is subsidiary and supplemental to a primary productive 
role in society. 



^^Jonsen, Liveright, and Kallenbeck, op. cit » , p. ^2. 
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• Clock Hours . Clock hours mean the amount of time in hours actually 
allotted or devoted to somethinc, as distinguished from semester hours, 
which is usually the amount of classroom time per week devoted to a . 
sin^e subject and may or may not carry credit toward a degree, certifi- 

cate, or an award. 

College Personnel .' The term college personnel refers only to faculty 
and adjoinistrative staff. 

Concession Policy . Concession* policy refers to university and 
industrial policy on compensation for talcing courses. This may be in 
the foi-m of free tuition for faculty monbers and their families or free 
time for study and includes sabbaticals. For industry, the kind of 
concession policy would be similar to university, only it may differ in 
implementation, that is reimbursement may be substituted for "free" 



courses, 



Continuing Education . As used here, continuing education is synon- 
yraous with adult education. 

Course Vfork . Course work means any course of instruction usually 
taken for improvement or advancement on the job. It cov0.d be in indus- 
trial schools or coUeges-and universities, or in other classes, and 

may or may not be taken for academic credit. 

Faculty Members . The, teaching and administrative staff and other 
members of the administration having academic rank in an educational 
institution -were considered facolty members for the purposes of this 



study. 

Fisher’s t Test . The Fisher* s t Test is the ratio of a deviation 
from the mean or other parameter, in a distribution of sample statistics. 
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to .the standard error of that distribution. It is used herein for test- 
ing a difference betvroen uncorrelated Pieans. 

In-Service Education . As used here, in-service education means 
continuing education of faculty members through special programs, formal 
or informal, at resident university. It also means continuing education 
for people in other professions through special programs designed to 

help them keep abreast of their field. 

Industrial Employees . The term industrial employees was restricted 

to persons in the position of management, or who were scientists, en- 

gin 60 rsj or highXy skilled technicia-ns# 

Null-Hypo the si s . ■ As nsed here, the null-hypothesis asserts that 
there is no true difference between two population means, and that the 
difference found between sample means is, therefore, accidental and 

unimportant. 

Opinionaire, Questionnaire . Opinionaire is used synonymously wdth 
questionnaire and refers to instruments utilized in collecting data for 

this study. 

Point Biserial Correlation . Point bi serial correlation is a co- 
efficient of correlation "that statistically denotes the degree of re- 
lationship between two variables. A correlation coefficient of 1.00 
denotes total agreement betvreen two variables, while a correlauion 
coefficient of 0.0 denotes no agreement. 

Questionnaire . See Opinionaire above. 

Resident University . As used in this study, resident university 
means the university where respondent was employed. 
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Respondent , Respondent is a person who completed the questionnaire 
to some degree and returned it to the present irriter. 

Staff . Staff, as used in the present study, moans the officers 
chiefly responsible for the internal operations of an institution or 
business, but not those actually laboring in custodial, secretarial, or 
maintenance of grounds, and other similar positions. 

Target Population , Target population refers to the "universe” and 
embraces the kinds of people studied, their qualifications, geographic 
location, education, and is detailed in the limitations of the present 
study. 
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CPIAPTER II 

REVIEI'/ OF UNIVERSITY LITERATURE 

The present study was undertaken primarily to determine facility 
opinion about various aspects of continuing education vdth special em- 
phasis on individual course work at place of employment, Hovjever, the 
taking of course V7ork by faculty members at their resident institutions 

is only one' small, portion of the broader concept of total faculty im- 

* 

provement. 

The purpose of Chapter II was to try to bring together some, studies 
and other related literature from the broad area of facidty improvement 
rather than material taken strictly from and about co-urse vrorlc. This 
was attempted for two reasons: first, and most important, perhaps, was 

to give a broader base to the study and to show the supportive and im- 
plicative nature of "faculty improvement” literature. And secondly, the 
present witer had made a search of Coe Library at the University of V.^om 
ing which revealed very little literature pertinent to the specific 
problem. The libraries of Health, Education, and VJelfare and The U, S, 
Office of Education in V/ashington, D, C, were searched vdth no better 
results. Other agencies and institutions which potentially should have 
the kinds of information sought but vjhich did not vrere; The National. 
Center for Educational Statistics, U, S, Office of Education; Bureau of 
Research, U, S, Office of Education; the /unerican Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, V/ashington, D, C, (some excellent leads v^ere furnisheo 
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for "other'* related literature but nothing specific to course taking and 
concession policies); and people in knowledgeable positions from several 
universities in the Washington Metropolitan Area were con suit ed—with 
little substantative evidence to show that policies were based on re- 
search* 

With this in mind, the present writer organized three matrices 
toward wliich appropriate literature seemed to gravitate naturally. These 
were titled "Faculty Improvement," "Some College Policies and Practices," 
and "Implications for Course Work," 



F acility Improvement 

In 1935 an extensive study of university teaching effectiveness as 
well as the methods and devices available for improving instruction was 
carried out by Reei^ under a grant from the Carnegie Foundation, Ten 
years later, in the report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teachers, Carmichael^ declared, "Little interest has been manifested 
in the problems of improving the quality of teaching and the teacher him- 
self." 

National interest was brought about in 1950 and 1951 confer- 

ences on preparation of college teachers and improving college instruc- 
tion, The conferences provided an exchange of ideas on policies and 

^Anne. T, Reed, and Others, The Effective and the Ineffective College 
Teachers; A Stv-dy Made for the National Personnel Service, In c. New York; 
Amorican Book Company, 1935 • 

^Oliver C. Carmichael, "The Teacher and Educational Results," Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancemen t of Teaching, hist Annual Report, 

ppl 3 -n,‘ 1945-19^ 
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methods, and produced two documentary reports.^ In one of these. 

Cooper^ reported on the special in-service program at Minnesota " . . • 
whereby the staff members are impelled continually to re-examine their 
goals, their methods, and their effectiveness.” 

The President* s Commission on Education Beyond the High School^ in 
1957 emphasized that efforts be undertaken to find and disseminate infer, 
mation about ways of making good teaching go further. One result from 
this commission was the publication, ” Effectiveness in Teaching,”^ which 
presented research data to support four interrelated factors; 

1. The critical factor is the nature of teaching as it affects 
learning and not class size. 

2. No one general method is clearly more effective than others. 

3. The problem-oriented approaches to learning are effective. 
Student and teaching inquiry is promising and sho\ild be 
examined for its cui'ricular and pedagogical implication. 

if. Directing learning is effective teaching. 



^Theodore C. Blegen and Russell M. Cooper, Editors, The Preparation 
of Collette Teachers, American Council on Education Studies, Series i, 

D. C.: The Council, 1950. See also; *rad J. 

Kelley, Editor, Tmorovjii^Colle.ge I nstruction , American Council on Edi- 
cation Studies, Series I, No. \;ashington, D. C.; ihe ooimcil, 19-^ . 

^Russell M. Cooper, ”A Graduate Program for Experienced Teachers,” 
Educational Record, 3^:275-277» 1953* 



President's Conanission on Education Beyond the I^gh School, Sec^ 
Report to the President . Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Off. , 

July, 1957. 



Panslow R. Match and Ann Berii:iet, 
Dimensions in Higher Education. No. 2 . 
ment of Health, Education, and V/elfare, 
Printing Office, I960* 



'’Effectiveness in Teaching,” ^ 
Washington, D. C. ; D. S. Depart- 
Office of Education, Government 
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Some Problems of Faculty Improvement ; Kesiilts of the first nation- 
wide study of college teacher supply and demand in the United States were 
reported by 1-Iosier^ in 1950. Hosier indicated that college teachers were 
burdened with large classes and heavy teaching loads, and would need 
^ 25 per cent over— all increase in numbers to restore the 1939*19^ 
educational standards. Hamilton and Dunn® using 1952-1953 s-s A point of 
reference, predicted a need of a 10? per cent increase in the size of 
college and university faculties by 1970. They commented: ”xf this 

problem were merely one of numbers, it would be difficult enough. It is, 
however, further complicated by the fact that it is qualitative as well." 
Gardner^ in 1958 wrote that in the period since 1953-195^: 

holders of the doctor* s degree among the newly employed fiiLl- 
time teachers have decreased 25.2^. Although academic degrees and 
quality are not identical, it is clear that such a sharp decline^in 
formal preparation may be symptomatic of decline in other respects. 

Astin and Lee^^ took a more optimxstic position, however. In a 
study of 1,110 institutions of higher education during the spring of 1966 



^Earl E. Hosier, “Summary of an IiXT-estigation 
Supply and Demand," Journal of Teacher Education, 1 



of a College Teacher 
:199-203, September, 



1950. 



^Henry T. Heald and Donald H, Morrison, Chairmen, Better 
tion of Colleg e Teaching Resources . New York: Fund for the Advancement 

of Education, October, 195^ 



*^John W, Gardner, Chairman, The Pursuit of ExcerU; ^ej_gi^ ^ 

and the Future of Ai'^^ca, Panel Report V of the Special Suudies^Projecu, 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, New York: Doubleday and Company, i95o. 



^^Alexander W. Astin and Calvin B. T. Lee, "Current Practices in the 
Evaluation and Training of College Teachers," The Education Recora, ?p. 
361-375> Summer, 1966. 
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■the so-called neglect oT under gradua'te 



the authors concluded that . 

teaching is more a rayth than a reality.** They did point out, hov:ever, 
that encoui'agenent of improved teaching is more likely to occur if 
teaching ability is not judged solely on the basis of schoD.arly research 
and publication as the study so clearly indicated. 

Some insights into the motivations, orientations, and problems of 

11 

the faculty are provided in the reports of Eckert, Sagen, and Stecklein 
vho had collaborated in part and variously on separate publications be- 
gii^ing in January of 1958. Data had been collected on 753 faculty mem- 
bers in Minnesota* s colleges and universities. Considered were such 
topics as why they decided to become teachers, present attitude toward 
job, and ideas about the best means of recruiting people to academic 

careers. 

After interviews i-jith 86 randomly selected respondents, i'C was found 
that teachers could be divided into three fairly .distinct groups based on 
the factors that influenced their decision to become teachers: (a) 31 
cent had a strong allegiance to a particular discipline viiich they felt 
could best be served as faculty members; (b) 18 per cent showed a strong 
desire to teach in college; and (c) 51 per cent had no particular aspira- 
tion to be teachers, but were in this career as a chance happening. 



l^John E. Stecklein and Ruth E. Eckert, An Kgaprato^y 8 t>; ^ 31 ojLiiac- 
tors Influencing tl^C>lce_^_£ol^ge as a _£a^reer. Minneapolis. 

U^vorsity of Minnesota,' Bureau of Institutional Research, January, 195o. 
See also: Ruth E. Ecker't, John E. Stecklein, and K, Bradley Sagen, 
“College Faculty Kerabers View Their Jobs,*’ Journal of America nJ^pc^- 
tion of University Professors, 45:513-528, Venter, 1959. _ Ruth^h. ^Ecker. 

tho Recruitment of College Teachers,*’ Journal of ^J-gner 

Education , 3j^j2‘^f4-251» ko. 5> 19^. 
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In appraising career choices, the interviewers found the principal 
dissatisfactions were; (a) too much red tape; (b) unmotivated students; 
and (c) poor salary. 

In the period from 1919-1943 Cheydlour^^ studied the work of about 
175 basic French instructors of all ranks and the performance of some 
36,000 students. He concluded; 

Teachers doing no graduate work are more effective than those doing 
graduate work while teaching; teachers of non-professional rank do 
much better than those of professional rank; women do slightly better 
than men teachers; i^merican-born teachers are more effective than 
foreign-born; teaching efficiency is progressively better as classes 
diminish in size; strong teachers show high efficiency on both de- 
partmental ex^oninations and on highly standardized foreign language 
tests, 

A small saraj)ling of faculty members from 79 institutions, who had 
not been in their present position for more than three years, were polled 
on degi'oe of difficulty cj^jerienced in the first year of teaching, in 
50 areas of personal, social, and professional problems, Some of their 
reactions were; 

34,1^ had a feeling of inadequacy of preparation, 

55,8^ had trouble getting help in improving their own teaching, 

59.3/^ experienced difficulty in understanding policies regarding 
promotion and salary increases. 



^^Frederic D. Cheyldeur, "Judging Teachers of Basic French CoU2-ses 
by Objective Means at the University of V/isconsin, 1919«1943>” Journal 
of Educational Research , 39:161-192, November, 1945., 

^%obert 0, Stripling, "Problems of New Members of the College 
Faculty,” Clearing House , 27:356-362, Februar;>% 1953. 
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;vViting is a problem. In 193^ Maslow and Zimmomaan^^ tried to de- 
termine whether research activity and writing were positively or nega- 
■ tively correlated with goodness of teaching. They concluded, at loasw 



in the college where the ratings were obtained, that colleagues tended 
to equate good teaching with creativity (writing or research), A study 
done by the Social Science Research Council^^ show'ed that 1,300 faculty 
members in all major fields of undergraduate teaching devoted an average 



of 30 hours a week to preparation and teaching, and 11 hours to research, 

$ 

writing, and other creative activities. 

Another factor which is still unresolved and which continues to 

f 

provoke discussion is research versus teaching. For instance, Caplov; 
and McGee^^ noted that; 

, , , the conflicting demands of teaching and research have conse- 
quences for the administration in that identification with teaching 
represents an orientation to local prestige, wnile with research an 
orientation to disciplinary prestige. 



H, Kaslow and John E, Ziirsnerman, « College Teaching Ability, 
Scholarship Activity, and Personality.” Journal of Educa tional Psycholo- 
gy , ^7 I 185-1 89 > March, 193 ^* 

^Vassell S. Poor and Charles K, Schauer, »\vhat are the Responsibili- 
ties of Teachers of Undergraduates for Research?” Current I ^sues_ in ^ 
Higher Education, Association for Higher Education, Proceedings of^tne 
Minth Annual Conference on liigher Education, Washington, D, C. ; The 
Associ.ation, a department of the National Education Association, pp, 115- 

122 , 195 ^. 

^^Theodore Caplow and Reece J , McGee , Tlie Academic Market place, 

New York; Easic Books, 1958* 
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In-Sorvlce Development . In-sor/ioe iiqjrovemeiit of college faoxaties 
is wide-spread. After visiting some forty colleges and universities 
Keuberger^^ said he was convinced that "... in-service education is 
the key which has unlocked the door and opened a new vista in higher 
education." The most popular in-seivice program seemed to him to be the 
workshop and the seminar, both of which could involve course work. 

Ellis^® reported in 19'»9 that "... since September 19^6 we have 
had more eiq)erience in on-the-job training of college teachers. . . at 
the Dniversity of ^assou^i than we have had in all our previous history." 
Becker^^ listed 10 functional categories in which to classify U5 differ- 
ent methods, procedures, and devices for in-service improvement. He 
said, "Though the need is admittedly critical, the development of in- 
service programs during the past 25 years has been slow." 

Kelley^® analyzed twenty studies of in-service education in college 
faculties covering a period of twenty-one years, 1927-19W, and tabulated 
the procedures which were most highly recocmiended. The three most 



tSark Ileuborgor, "In-Service Improvement of Teaching," Irrproya T^ 
Col leva and IJniversity Teaching , 7:W-51, Vtoter, 1959. 

^®KLmer Ellis, "In-Service Training of College Teac^rs,"|r|^^ 
actions and Mation al Assocaatio n of 4. ?.te tlnxv.rS ;;^. 

Washiii'itSrr^.'^TrThe Association, pp. ^6-^2, 

^^Harry A. Becker, "Protecting the Investment in Faculty," Jorynal 
of Educational Sociology , 26:199-211, January, 1953- 

20vauiam Frederick Kelley, "Tvrenty Studies 

of College Faculty and the Procedures Host Eecomraende^ Eo — ± 

ministration and Supervision, 38:351-358, October, 1950. 
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frequently mentioned practices which alluded to personal development 
through coxirse work were; 

1* To encourage further study in one’ s field or []in^ higher 
education, 

2, To promote departmental and divisional study groups on common 
interests, 

3, To provide courses in methods of field or in higher education, 

.21 

Twenty-eight practices were selected from the literature by Norris 
I and developed into a questiormaire and rating sheet distributed to teach- 

ers in the New York State Colleges, According to returns, teachers 
agreed that all of the practices mentioned would, if used effectively, 

t 

contribute to improvement of teaching. He observed that the teaching 
staff did not feel that administrators showed sufficient sympathy toward 
j or understanding of good teachers, 

Norris classified selected in-service practices into 10 main types: 

1, Introduction of new facixLty members, 

2, Opportunities for participation in determining the policies 
and programs of the college, 

3, Environmental conditions conducive to good morale. 

Assistance to teachers by providing central services, 

5, Orgaiuzed intervisitation and exchange of faculty members and 
their participation in service and activities, 

6, Consultive professional service in assisting instructors to 
improve their teaching, 

7, Organised study of educational problems, 

Robert Eayless Norris, ” In-Service Techniques for Improving 
College Instruction,” Educational Administration and Supervision , 39: 

/ 370-37^* October, 1953. 
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8, OpporttQdties for individual experijaentation and research 
[and course takingl, 

9* Assistance through rating and student reactions. 

10. Encouraging participation in professional organizations. 

Over a decade ago medical schools were exhibiting considerable 
imagination in the in-service fie3.d. Noyes and Batterson indicated 
that half of 41 dental schools had organized programs for instructing 
the faculty, almost half had a part-time member of the faculty who served 
as an educational consultant, and three had full-time people dn this 
capacity . 

In I965-I966 there were 863 courses, seminars, conferences, etc. 
offered by all but twenty medical schools in the United States. Accord- 
ing to Ruhe,^^ these offerings were called "Continuing Kedical Educatioitf* 
by The American Medical Association, and were; 

. . . intended both to refresh the individual in various aspects 
of his basic medical education and to inform him of the new develop- 
ments within his fi.eld, and do not lead to any foimal advanced stand- 
ing in the profession. ... 

Hall^^ identified six guiding principles that were found to be 
essential to effective in-service efforts undertaken by colleges to 



.^^Karold J. Noyes and George Batterson, "Analysis of Li-Service 
Training QnGstiomi^irGj*^ Joiirn&X ox Educ^^tion ^ Jsnusry ^ 

£956. 

H, V/illiam Ruhe, "Continuing Education Course for Pliysicians," 
The Jour:ial of The America n Medical Association , 193 j 447-334, August 9, 
I9S5: ” 

^^Herman A. Estrin and Delmer M. Good, Editors, College and^Univ^- 
sity Teaching . Dubuque, Iowa; William C. Brovnti Co., 1964, pp. 604-605. 
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cxihance "tho professional development of thoir faculties; 

1. In-service efforts should be focused on these problems and 

■ means that are felt to be vital by the staff for its development. . . . 

2. In-service undertakings should be developed “wlienever possible 
through stimulation and encourc\gement rather than through compulsion. 

3. In-service programs should provide opportunities on both an 
individual and a group basis for staff members to plan, study, arid 
experiment freely. 

4. The administration should provide positive support for i^ 
service undertakings through encouragement and the provision of 
needed materials and facilities. 

5. Full advantage sliould be taken of the existing in-service 
framework, but this framework should not be used to interfere with 
promising experimental modifications » 

6 Every effort should be made in all phases of in-service en- 
deavor to encourage the development of high faculty ^ora^ tnrough 
democratic leadership and cooperation between the administrative 
officers and the teaching personnel. 

Sabbatical Leave. Course work done at the place of employment was 
the primary concern of this study, so literature would not normally be 
cited for sabbatical leave. However, it did seem appropriate and de- 
sirable to include some material about this kind of contin'oing education 
in order to round out the education possibilities for col3.ege faculties. 

Sabbatical leave policies and practices were studied by the U. S. 
Office of Education in 72 institutions of higher education. The study, 
historical in nature, included the earliest institutions in the United 
States to establish sabbaticals. Of the 72 institutions, forty-eight 
were called ”pioneor«» because of early establishment and long duration. 
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A siJiniaary by Eels and HoUis^^ of present practices of these ^ pioneer 
institutes included: 



Purpose 



i 







I 

I 



r 
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Most of the ^ institutions state . . . that the ultimate purpose 
is not so much the welfare of the individual for his own sake, but 
his increased capacity for usefulness to the institution. 

Eligibility: Rank 

Most frequently sabbatical leave is open to assistant professors, 
associate professors, and full professors. • • • Ji-fteen make it open 
to all instructional ranks. In five it is open to professors and 
associate professors. 

Eligibility: Period of Service 

A distinct majority of the ^ institutions, in all, require 6 
years of service before an individual becomes eligible for sabbatical 
leave. A few require that the 6 years shall have been as an assistant 
professor or one of higher rank. One requires 7 years of prior ser- 
vice; another, 10 years. A few other variations and qualifications 
are found. 



Other Eligibility Requirements 

Eight institutions state restrictions on the age. ... Among them: 
he must not be older than 60 or 62 years; he must be able to teach 2 
years after his return before retirement; leave will not be granted 
within 5 years of retirement age. 

Period of Leave and Salary 

Tvonty-two of the ^8 .institutions offer the option of 1 year of 
leave at half- salary or one-half year of leave at full salary. Ten 
institutions apparently grant leave only for the full year at half- 
salary. . . arid three, a generous three- fourths salary for the full 
year. 



.^^Walter C. Eels and Ernest V. Hollis, »• Sabbatical Leave in American 
Higher Education," Bul letin No, 17, O S-5 301^ » tJ. S. Department of Health,’ 
Education, and V/elfare, pp. 18-20, 19^2. 
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Restrictions on Service and Salary 

, , , , The most coranon restriction is that the individual may not 
engage in remunerative service elsewhere, although fellowships and 
other research grants are usually permitted, • • • 

Use of Time 

, , , , One institution says that the time must be used in studying 
for advranced degrees, in taking post-doctoral study or equivalent 
activities} while another, by contrast, states that *work ooward a 
graduate degree is not permitted,* A third pemuts sabbauical leave 
*in no case for study or creative w^ork of any sort under the tutelage, 
direction, teaching, or supervision of some other person or persons,* 
Two institutions insist that the period of leave shall not be used 
for purposes of recreation. 

Advance Submission of Plans 

At least 1^ institutions require that detailed plans for the period 
of sabbatical leave shall be submitted in advance for the approval of 
appropriate authorities. 

Formal Approval of Requirements 

Many of the institutions require formal approval of the ^proposal 
for sabbatical leave, most frequently by the president and board of 
trustees (six cases), but in some instances by the dean, department 
head, executive committee, research committee, sabbatical leave com- 
mittee, research committee, or State Board of Education, 



Some College Policies and Practices 

In I 95 A, instructional practices and policies in some 620 institu- 
tions were consolidated by the National Education Association and in 



^^National Education Association, Research Division, "Instructional 
Staff Practices and Policies in Degree- Granting Institutions, 1953-3^," 
im Research Bulle tin, 32:159-214, December, 1954. (Summarized in rjM 
Journal, 43 ; 5^7-5^^ > ~ December , 1954, ) 
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1935 the /uJiorican Society for thicinecring Education^^ surveyed ariother 
115 nenber institutions on recognition and incentives for good teaching. 

The University of Indiana^^ in its criteria for promotions mentioned 
that among other requirements, "The candidate should possess a definite 
continuing prograra of studies, investigations, or creative vorks," Out 
of concern for better salaries, ranlc, and advancement, it was stipulated 
in the University of Connecticut Bulletin, 19^5 » that ’*Ko [^soaff member^ 
cannot fulfill his responsibility without continuing throughout his 
active life, to invest a part of his time, energy, and money in his o\m 
intellectual grovrfch." The bulletin, specified the need for continuing 
development of faculty member's natural endowments through "... study, 

. , . reading, . . . museum work, . . . and creative work in other fields 
such as the arts and engineering," California* s Handbook^^ stated under 
criteria for promotion, "... superior intellectual attainment, as 
evidenced both in teaching and in research or creative achievement, is 
an indispensable qualification for appointment or promotion to tenure 
position, , . ." 

Though it is commendable that faculty members set for themselves 
lofty goals of intellectual grovrth and attaiment, it seemed from the 
literature that often motivation caiae, not from these ideals, but from the 



Case, "Report of Surv'ey Conducted, by Commiutee on necog-* 
nition and Incentives for C-ood Teaching," Journal of Engineering Educa- 
tion , ^^6: 81-85, September, 1955. 

2%.ndiana University, Faculty Handbook , p. 35, 19^2. 

^^University of Connecticut, Faculty Handbook , All, 19^5. 

3Q Handbook for Faculty Members of the University of Califorraa , p. 55, 

Februar3s“T9'^ . 
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desire to attain academic rank, economic sec'ority, and prestige fulfil] - 
ment. V/liatevor the stimulus, the need for continuation in some intellec- 
tual endeavor is implicit and real — and this co\ild be course work. 

Specific Implications for Course V.brk 

McGrath, gave argument for studidng broadly. He maintained that 
«. . . a teacher of undergraduates can hardly be superior unless he knows 
his subject in the broad.” McGrath said that many professors dedicated 
to fractural research in a narrow field and those who prefer only to 
teach advanced students, believe that to command a si-xeeping kno’.’ledge 
in one of the major branches of learning must be to dabble in learning 
and to be very superficial. But McGrath took issue id-th this, he said: 

If teachers were to be properly prepared for the cultivation of 
these intellectual traits their own training ougnt to be broautcned 
beyond the narrow limits of a newly sprouted ti-Tig on^a small branch, 
of the main triuik of knovjledge in the sweeping forest of modern 
learning. 

In addition to the general knowledge in his own area ox leciinxng~- 
the humanities, for example— the teacher ought to also expana his ^ 
grasp of the subject matter of other fields. • « to be well inxormea 
and [an] intelligent citizen. . . for more efficient discharge of 
his professional responsibilities. 

Tcad^^ said, teachers should ”... educate the man in his wholeness 
first, and the specialist second.” To educate the man in his v^noxeness 
a teacher must have a broad education himself. 



^^Herman Estrin, on. cit «, pp. 92-95* 
^^Rcrman Estrin, op. cit., pp. 5^3-553. 
^.^Reman Estrin, op. cit«, p. 59^. 






Morton^ made a case for “humanizing" the teacher, Kis feelings 
were that to present and transfer knowledge to students was not enough, 
that the really good teacher could and should be able to meet and deal 
with people of all ages. He said that, “Some instructors are not effec- 
tive teachers because they are not effective people. They do not thirJc 
broadly and logically. They make little effort to establish effective 
interpersonal relationships." Morton favored several psychology courses 
for all teachers, but did not say how or where these were to be taken, 
was concerned about the "pragmatic barrier*' to learning— 
an inability of students to see any practical use for taking a certain 
course other than fulfilling requirements. He thought that the instructor 
should bo wary of setting up his own pragmatic barrier, too. That is, 
over- emphasizing the quantative aspects of his subject without imparting 
an understanding of the underlying philosophy of his course. To do this, 
Byms felt the instructor must know the relationships existing between 
fields of knowledge, "Too many teachers of humanities have no awareness 
of the concepts of science; too many scientists know little aoout the 
value of humanities," 

McCarbhy^^ said there were fo\ir requD,remonts for good teaching. The 
one which is of concern to the present study is that »! , . . the teacher 
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"^Herman Estrin, 
^^Eerman Estrin, 
^^Kerman Estrin, 



op, cut, , pp# 
op , cp- ^ > pp • 
on, cit, , pp. 
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slioiild knov/ about and fbe] interested in a v.dde variety of matters out- 
side his o\m field." 

EEVIEiV OF INDUSTRIAL LITEIUlTURE 

According to Clark and Sloan, industrial establishments today are 
engaged in a vast amount of employee training — ranging from regular ap- 
prenticeship programs through Job orientation and Job related classroom 
instruction, to sponsoring degree programs for selected employees attend- 
ing conventional institutions of higher education. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society, Incorporated^^ is one illustration 
of a firm vhich pays 100 per cent of the cost of a college education of 
selected employees. From 1957 to 19^^ it had paid out one million dollars 
to 3,000 such employees. Equitable maintains that the plan stimu3.atcd 
higher morale, greater production, and faster promotion. Despite the 
fact that there is no obligation to Equitable to remain, only tv:o parti- 
cipants per year leave the company. There are certain criteria to be 
met in establishing the eligibility of an employee for schooling but 
they are quite liberal. The firm insists that employees: 1) irmst have 

ijorked at least a year with the company; 2) must be full-tirdc salaried; 

3) must attend fully accredited tvro or four year institutions of higher 
education; and 4) if studying for an advanced degree, must be above 
average on the Job, 



37Karold F, Clark and Harold S, Sloan, Classrooms in the Factories . 

New York: Fairleigh Di.ckinson University, 1960’, 139 pp7 

33.. Should You Buy Your Employees a College Education," Business 
Management , pp. 53-56, November, 1964, 
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There seems to be no limit to which a company vAll go in educating 
its employees, particularly if there is a practical goal in sight. St. 
Karies Plywood Company, ^9 with the help of two technical men from the 
American Plywood Association, set up a school and educated its 80 
ployees from scratch in the classroom and on the job in its new plant 

location. 

Eniployee reimburseraent or tuition refunds xor courses vary from 
con?)any to company. Some typical policies are based on: 

X. Flat Refund Rate . This is where either all or part of the cost 
is refunded. 

2. Final Grades. If the employee received_ an A_in the 

there' is alOO^ refund; with a 3 there is a 75 per cent re.und, 

and with a C, a 50 per cent refund. 

1. Passing Grade. As long as the employee passes the course he is 
taking, he i^ given a complete refund. 

Returning money to an employee for courses taken is just one type of 
financial assistance offered by companies. Some have established em- 
ployee scholarships or grants. Still others have set up their ovm 
classes to teach employees technical as well as academic subjects. 

This exciting innovation in industry has been a long time in de- 
veloping. Originally, when industry was domicile in nature, a master 
craftsman would condescend to "take on" an indentured servant or appren- 
tice. More often than not it was a one sided arrangement with the 



39w, j. Arnold, Management Editor, "Sendi.ng a Plant Back to School," 
Rusiness V/eck, pp. 65-66, Kovember 28, 19 • 



40, 



1964. 



'"Financing 1-uitior. Plans," American Management , p. 14, November, 
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master getting the better end of the bargain. The apprentice usually 

worked long and hard for a livelihood vdth compensation amounting to 

little more than board, lodging, and clothing-little or no money wage 

was over realized, lloreover, the training period extended through manj' 

long, hard years V7hich may not have been warranted, 

^y 1850, with the finn establishment of the factory system in 

America, domestic type apprenticeship was dooraed. At this time money 

wages were gradually substituted for wages in kind. Even so, conditions 

for the apprentice did not change appreciably until after the turn of 

the century. As late as 1913 , substantial changes had really been 

made, Clark and Sloan^^ said that sometimes it was even necessary for 

parents to compensate the employer for training expenses incurred during 

, 

the course of a son* s apprenticeship. 

But in 1937 the Federal Goverranont stepped in with the passage of 
the Fitagerald Act.^’'^ Subsequently wages, standards of instruction, 
supervision, and evaluation were determined by a Federal policy-making 
body vjithin the Labor Department. Now, according to Patterson and 
Hedge s,^^ several thousand local coirjmittees throughout the countiy 
supervise the apprenticeship programs Trjithin their 01/n jurisdiction. 



^^Clark and Sloan, on. cit ., p. 

^ ^Public— Ho. 308 , 75th Congress, Chapter 663, 1 st Session, H. R. 

7Z7^K ^ 

^'\dlliam Patterson and Marion Hedges, 

Anpron ti ceship . Englev;ood Cliffs, New Jersey: prentice-Hall, me., IW, 

pp. 15 - 18 . 
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With h3.gh standards and close supervision, apprenticeship programs have 
been substantial contributors of skilled workers and supervisory talent 
to the labor market. Pitzele^ reported in 1956 that 70,000 graduates 
of apprenticeship programs enter the skilled-labor force each year. This 
represented 28 per cent of the total need, and they were particularly 

well, trained. 

Isi the latter half of the 19th Century another institution of 
training, that of "corporation schools," came into being as a result of 
a burgeoning economy and lack of skilled personnel which forced manu- 
facturers to establish their own schools. These corporation school.s 

filled a need that could not be met, or at least had not been rceo, by 

45 

regular pub3.ic or private secondary schools at the time. 

Curricula in corporation schools varied mdely from highly techra- 
cal subjects to general subjects noimally taught in public schools; from 
training in simple skills which helped the employee get on with the joo, 
to more complex engineering coursos. Some companies made it possible xor 
emp3.oyees to attend classes outside while doing part-time work with the 
company. Kaplan^^ wrote that companies ’.n^re much better off if techni- 
cians and specialists received some broad education in the humanities. 




^Merlj^i S. Pitzele, labor Editor, "The Sldlled Ubor Force Problem, 
A Growing Problem," Business Vfeek , p, 64, August 18, 19 5 ^. 

^V prenticeship, Pas t and_P^^^^3rd U. 

of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship, Washington, D. C, : 1955» PP* 

^^Abbott J. Kaplan, Editor, "Trends and Tangents," Jovjnal , o f 
Higher Education , 35? 289-291 f a.964. 






j Kaplan wont on to say, "During this past year there has been increasing 

discussion of the possibility of sabbaticals in industry, for production 
I . workers as well as si^Dervisors, and for released time study at company 

:i cost." 

Arnold^^ reported that the National Industrial Conference Board 
had made a survey of 1,0?4 trainees in 26 corporate programs. It could 
be seen from the survey that college seniors scored 2 to 1 in favor of 
formal education over on the job training. However many changed their 
minds later on to favor on the job schooling. In the same survey it 
was seen that orxly 28 per cent were disappointed with advancement possi- 
bilities after completion of the program. Turned around, ?2 per cent 
were at least satisfied with the training and its ensuing rewards, 

Newccmer^^ observed that the two overlapping industrial education 
institutions (apprenticeship and corporate schools) , when combined mean- 
ingfully with on the job experience, produced a highly satisiactory 
means for training industrial workers in the early nineteen hundreds. 
Only Contempt had been shown for the college man— who would have to get 
some on the job training in order to be of any real value to the company. 
But progress continued and industry inevitably became more complex and 
problems of organization and management worsened. According to Sheldon, 

J, Arnold, Management Editor, ’-Trainees Favor On-The-Job," 
&.isiness Week , p, 60, June 29, 1963. 
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Kable Newcomer, T he Big Business Rcecutive, the Factors That Made 
Him . New York: Colurabia University Press, 1935, p. 6^. 

^^Oliver Sheldon, The Bnc?/clonaedia of the Social Sciences . New 
York; The Maxmillan Company, 10; 79, 1930* 
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in 1921 the American Federated Engineering Societies investigated certain 
areas of production and reported that from 50 to 75 per cent of the vaste 
resulted from ineffective management, Moulton,^ however, considered 
managerial talent difficult to secure. During World War I the 20 per 
i cent over-all surplus capacity in American factories had been quickly 

dissipated by the war effort. Skills for specialized operations were 
taught on the job, but industry had to turn to colleges and universities 
for help in management, and here they almost went begging. 

Just prior to V/orld Vfer I there had been only about 9,000 students 
enrolled in business courses according to Kitchel,^ ^ 1955, ^1,000 
[ business and commerce students received Degrees— this i^jas second only to 

education, Gentry^^ estimated that currently [1966"] there were more 
than 50,000 undergraduate degrees in business and commerce awarded annu- 
ally. 

Industry accepted these graduates— what else could it do? But 
bridging the gap between college and business life remained troublesome. 



^Harold Koulton, Income and E c onomic Progress . Washington, D. C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1935, PP* 17-?-l, 

■^'fesley C. Kitchel, The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences . New 
York; The Itomillan Company, 3il09, 1930* 

■^^Statistical Abstract of the United States , 7?tn Ann, Edition, 

U* S, Department of Coinmerce, Washington, D, C, ; 1956, p# 13D# 

^^yjight L, Gentry, "Changing Patterns of Business Education," 
Personnel Journal, 44;l84-l8o, April, 1965* 
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cj. 55 

In 1959 one report by Gordon and Howell and another by Pierson were 
published as a result of separate efforts to evaluate the quality of 
business education, and aroused the concern of both educators and em- 
ployers. 

In brief, the reports concluded that: 

1. The quality of business education i-Tas comparatively low in that 
programs of study wore not sufficiently rigorous# 

2, The overall quality of the ‘students attracted to business edu- 
cation was low Compared to many other disciplines* 

3* The course offerings in the area emphasized too much specialize, 
tion at the exi^ense of a more fundamental education. 

4, The course offerings di.d not often reflect the more recent ad- 
vances in business mariagement, 

Slo^ily industrialists began to supplement academic trairJ.ng with 
adequate, modem education programs of their own. But as late as 19^, 
only five per cent out of 3,^59 respondents reported to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Eoard^^ as having an executive-training program. 
After V/orld V7ar II, and perhaps as a result of that war, the nation 'il^s 
in a second industrial revolution viiich overlapped the first and which 
Jonos^"^ said ’» . . . may be destined to cause greater change in the econo 

my for the future.” 



5^^. A. Gordon and J. E. Howell, Hirr her Education for_B usjjie^^^ 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 

^^Frank C. Pierson, Editor, The Education of A^aerica n Bu.si nes^^. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. 

5 6studies in Personnel Pol iqy, No. 107. New York: National Indus- 

trial Conference, p. 3. 

57e. M, Kugh-Jones, Editor, The ? -csh-Button World, Aut omation Jlpda^. 
Norman, Oklahoma: Uraversity of Oklahoma press, 19^5* P* 12>>. 
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There is still a gap between business education and business needs. 

grO 

According to Hennan^ there were several reasons for this: 

1, Schools do not have enough money to offer all the practical 
courses, 

2, There are not enough businessmen in the business teaching field. 

3, There is not enough close communication between education and 
business. 

At a recent Society of Automotive Engineers meeting in Los Angeles, 
five panel members painted a rather dreary picture of the gulf existing 
between universities and industries in engineering. Even tha tw’o engi- 



neering professors on the panel agreed that: 

1, Today’s typical engineering student can’t write, read, or talk. 
He cannot draw. Even if he could, he wouldn’t be caught dead 
at a drafting board. , , , 

2, The typical engineering professor is a perennial student who 
never left the campus and consequently doesn’t know anything 
about the needs of industry, , , , 

3, Universities offer students only ’fun’ courses. Drawing, lab, 
and shop courses have vanished from the engineering curriculum, 

• • # 



Specific steps are being taken by both entities to close the gap. 
More businessmen are getting directly involved in education, companies 
are increasing their scholarship programs, and they are urging personnel 
on every level to take advantage of educational facilities. 



^^Susan J, Herman, "Business Education: Does It Serve Business’ 
Needs?," Admini st rativ e Mana gement p, 20, June, 19o6, 

^^’Teach Practical Engineering, S, A, E, Panelists Tell Educators," 
The Engineer and His Profession, p. 122, September, 1966, 














i'rl 

In a recent study by Clark and Sloan, 296, or about 85 per cent, 
out of 3^r9 replies of the largest corporations in America, carry on some 
sort of educational activity requiring regular attendance by the parti- 
cipants. 

Almost 67 per cent of those who reported educatior^al activities 
conducted programs inside as v/ell as outside their jurisdiction in one 
or more colleges or universities. All of the corporations idth “in- 
housed* programs reported using their o\m teaching staff either full or 
part-time. About 0210 -half said that their staffs v:ere supplemented by 
part-time college professors or equivalent authority. 

One hundred ninetj"- eight, or 97*5 pe^ cent, out of 203 corporations 
which offered their employees education in colleges or universities 
reported defraying the expenses in whole or in pairt. Clark and Sloan 
pointed out that many explanatory notes from the respondents indicated 
that this policy "... was contingent upon grades received, high grades 
bring greater assistance in some cases." 

But despite all t)ie “good?' things happening in industry toward con- 
tinuing education, there is need for better programs, better participa- 
tion, and more money. Torpy^^ showed that in the analysis of 96 companies 
55 .^ per cent of all scientists and engineers participated in education 



^Clark and Sloan, op. ci t,, p. 1^. 

^^V/illiam G, Toipy, "Company Investment in Continuing Education for 
Scientists and Engineers," Educational Record; 45:^8-413, 196'^. 
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programs, on an individual basis less than 11 man days per year, and at 
an average cost of .539 per cent of the company’s gross income, Torpy 
felt this was not enough participation nor enough expenditure in light 

of the need expressed in his survey instrument, 

Chamberlain^^ suggested that business firms set up schools on the 
premises to educate employees foi* a wide variety of conditions ranging 
from adult basic education through post-doctoral study. Ke suggested 
further that an employee record should be kept of the schooling under- 
taken— much like his ordinary work record and that no degree necessarily 

would be offered, 

Chamberlain’ s arguments for such a continuing education program 
were to narrow the gap between university education and new scientif- 
ic technology being developed in industry; and that employees would 
have greater motivation because they would be earning a living while 
studying about the thing they actually do on the job. 

He suggested released time for approximately one-half day per 
week for teacher and students. Students would come of their own voli- 

tion. 



^^eil W. Chamberlain, ’’The Corporation As A College,” The Atlant ^ 
Monthly, pp. 102-104, June, 1965. 
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Cil/vPTER III 



PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF UNIVERSITY DATA 

Tho pui^Dose of this chapter v/as to present and analyze data germane 
to this study of continuing education for col.lege faculty and staff as 
indicated by opinions of these randomly selected personnel. 

Of the 3?4 faculty and staff members v?ho ^;ere asked to participate 
in this study, 285, or 76.2 per cent, responded. Eight returned the 
questionnaire unansvjered. Nine of the instruments covl.d not be used be- 
cause the respondent vjas not, in fact, a bona fide paroicipano as out- 
lined in the limitations. Finally, 89 out of 37^, or 23.7 p&r cent, could 
not be reached at all. These data were derived from the replies of 268 
respondents, or 71.6 per cent, of those individuals who were asked to 
participate. In some cases the respondents did not choose to answer every 
item. This fact accounts for the varying number of total responses re- 
flected in the tables. 

Data vj’ere computerized at HUi-RRO (H\iman Resources Research Office), 
a branch of George Washington University in Alexandria, Virginia. Point 
biserial correlations were made so that the level of significance could 
be detennined by merely entering an appropriate correlaoion table wich 
the proper number of degrees of freedom.^ To assure being rig*jC 95 P^'-^ 
cent of the time and to use standard statistical practice, a .05 level of 
confidence for testing hypotheses v/as used. 



^J. P. Guilford, FundaJnental Stat is tics in Psychology and Education . 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, I 965 , pp. Id3-l64. 






Each question was treated successively as it appeared in the in- 
strument, Then, near the end of the present chapter, statistical anal- 
ysis v;as made on selected items. 

Highest Degree Now Held, and Date Obtained 



TABLE II 



YEAR EARi\'ED HIGHEST ACADEiLTC DEGREE 



Five Year Periods 



1927- 1932- 1937- 19^2- 19^7- 1952- 1957- 1962- 

1931 1936 19^1 19^^6 1951 1956 1961 1966 



Kujriber of 
Respondents 


j-yj-L 

3 


10 


8 


14 


27 


56 


V/,*- 

”1 

55 


[ ' “ 

95 


Percentages 


01,12 


03.73 


02.98 


05.22 


10.08 


20. 90" 


■ 20.52 


35. ^^5 



Of the 2.68 respondents in the study, 151, or 56 per cent, were 
holders of earned doctorate degrees. Of the remainder, four held pro- 
fessional degrees, 94 had masters* degrees, and 19 held bachelors’ de- 
grees. 

As a convenient means of showing the relative length of time since 
respondents co7r;pletcd requirements for their highest degree, tabulations 
were made in Table II in periods of five years. 
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O/or ^ per cent of the respondents earned their present hi£;hest 
academic degree in the ten-year period after 195^« Forty-four per cent, 
or 118, earned the latest degree in the periods betvjeen 1927 3.nd 195^« 
These data are shorn in the preceding Table II. 

V/hat Is Your Present Position And Academic Rank ? 

Questions three and four of the university instrument were construc- 
ted for the purpose of allowing the present vjriter the choice of placing 
respondents either into positions of administration or non-adirdnistration. 
This eliminated the need for going into lengthy explanations of what was 
to be considered administrative or non- administrative. Question 3 cor- 
roborated Item 4 so that it was made clearer. (In the pretest the ques- 
tion, “If you are faculty, what is your academic rank," fared poorly be- 
cause the term "faculty’ had not been defined. It was made clear by 
comparing these two.) There w^ere 85 professors, 60 associate professors, 
73 assistant professors, 46 instructors, and 4 others. 

Forty-five, or I6.8 per cent, were in some sort of administrative 
capacity, while 219, or 83.2 per cent, were non-administrative. Ko 
attempt vias made at further sub-categorizations, such as part-time ad- 
ministrators, deans, heads of departments, chancellors, presidents, 
vice-presidents, and similar types of positions. If the duties of any 
respondent included some fraction of the above mentioned responsibili^ 
ties, that respondent was placed in the administrative category. All 
others were placed in the non-administrative category. 
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Are You Presently Working To i-rard A Graduate De^eo? V/here? 

Fort.y-nino, or 18,8 per cert., out. of 2.60 respondeni/S, were working 
toward some kind of a graduate degree. Twenty- seven, or roughly half of 
those pursuing a higher degree, ware doing so at their own institution 

of employment. 

Row Many Sem ester Hours H ave Yo u Carried for Credit As A Student In_Tj ^ 
Last Three Years? 

In Table III, data were categorized \mder the academic degrees of 
Bachelor, Master, and Ph. D. to show the relative number of respondents 
for each degree and to make some discernment about the potential reasons 

for taking courses. 

One hundred fifty-seven persons responding had not been engaged in 
any course work for credit within the period from 19^3 ‘to V)6o, Ninety 
persons, or 46.5 per cent, of the 24? persons responding to Item 7, had 
been enrolled in credit course(s) since 19^3> Of this number, 12 had 
taken over 30 semester hours in that period. It was possible to 

attribute some of the schooling to work on advanced degrees. (A tally 
of 30 respondents was made from the single starred numbers in Table III 
indicating that this number of persons had completed degrees wiuhin the 
three-year period and that course work probably had been taken in that 
corinection.) But the remaining 60 course takers, or 24.29 per cent, out 
of the original 24? respondents, could not be explained av/ay that easi- 
ly. 

Prior to I 963 , thirty-two out of the original 24? respondents were 
eriToHed in classes and had been working toward advanced degrees. But 
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forty-five of the 2^1? respondents took courses for reasons other than 
advanced dogreesj of those, 21 tjere holeers ox docoors* degrees as shovn 
in Table IV. 



TABLE IV 

COURSES TAKEN PRIOR TO I 963 



Present 

Degree 


V/orking Toward 
Another Degree 


1 

Other 

Reasons 


Bachelors 


8 


3 


Easters 


24 


21 


Doctorates 


0 


21 


Totals 


32 


45 



Ember Of Kon^Credit Adult Courses Taken In The Last Three Year s. 

Out of 252 responses, 19^, or about 77 pei^ cent, inoacated no par^i. 
cipation in adult non-credit courses in the last three years. As indi- 
cated in Table V, about 18 per cent had been enrolled for one to three 
such courses vritbin that sains period. A very small percentage (2.4 per 
cent) had taken 6 or more semester hours of non-credit courses in the 
three-year span. Average participation by 5^ course takers vas 3»21 
adult courses. 
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TABLE V 

MON-CREDIT ADULT COURSES TAKEN BETWEEN I 963 AND 1966 





Niimber of Courses 












0 1 


2 


3 ^ . 


5 


6 


Over 

6. 


Total 


Participants 


19 ^^ 23 


17 


6 3 


3 


1 


5 


252 


Percentage 


76.90 09.13 


06,75 02,38 01,10 


01.10 


0 

0 

• 


2.0 


99.9'> 



Time Factor 

Questions 9 and 10 were included in the sui'vey to deteiTiine the 
amount of time university respondents devoted to school and community 
activities so that relations v/ith.Item 11 in the questionnaire might be 
investigated. 

In order to make it easier for respondents to remember the average 
number of hours per week, Item 9 contained three parts: a) nimiber of 

houjrs per vreek devoted to any combination ox teaching, research, or ad- 
ministration; b) amount of time spent in committee meetings associated 
mth stated position; and c) all professional organizations, iable 
VI contained tabulations of participants, percentages, and hours devoued 
to the first category — teaching, research, or administration. The aver- 
age number of hours per vreek thus devoted V7as 42,0, Sub-items 9 b ana 
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9c (committee meetings and professional organizations) had means of 3*^ 
and 2,92 and were placed in Table VII, 



TABLE VI 

HOURS PER VffiEK DEVOTED TO TEACHING, RESEARCH, OR AKIENISTRATION 



Hours 

16 or Over 




Question 10, Church and Civic Activities, was marked "Optional" to 
avoid offending any clientele, Tv/o hundred thirty- two responded to this 
item, with an average of , 3*88 hours per week so devoted. The four raeans 
from Items 9 and 10 were then added together to give a total average 
mean of 52,6 hours per week that college faculty members and administra- 
tors said they devoted to their jobs and to the community. Tabulations 
for Item 10, as well as for Items 9’c and 9c may be seen in Table VII, 









TABLE VII 



TIME IN COMMITTEE MEETINGS, PROFESSION/iL ORGANIZATIONS, 

AND CIVIC ACTIVITIES 



Hotirs 





0 


1-3 


^-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Over 12 


Totals 


Coimr.ittee Meetings 






’ 






► 




Participants 


20 


21 


69 


11 


18 


k 


143 


Percentages 


08.23 


49.79 


28.40 


4.53 


7.40 


01.64 


99.99 


Mean 


3.80 














Professional 

Organizations 
















Participants 


20 


152 


44 


3 


9 


6 


234 


Percentages 


08.55 


64.96 


18.80 


1.28 


3.85 


2.56 


100 


Mean 


2.92 














Chnrch or Civic 
Activities 




i 


i 




i III 






Participants 


45 


93 


63 


12 


13 


6 


232 


Percentages 


19 .^ 


40.09 


27.15 


5.17 


5.60 


2.59 


100 


Mean 


3.88 
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MrtXiiniOT Nvunber of* SeiMostei* Hour:-; to Carry ' 



T/J 3 I,E VIII 

MAXBaUH E'OI^ER OF SEi-SSTER HOUxRS FACULTY 
I'jEiMBERS FEI.T TIIEY COULD CARRY 







Seme 


ster Hours 










0 


1-2 


3 


^f-6 


8-9 


10-12 


Over 12 


Participants 


62 


12 


91 


59 


lit 


,9 


It 


Percentages 


2^,70 


^.78 


36.25 


23.51 


5.58 


3.59 


1.60 



Comparisons were made between holders and non-holders of doctors’ 
degrees relating to v;hat they thought were the maximiun number of semester 
hours that they could carry comfortably without adversely affecting full- 
time duties. 

Sixty-two faculty members, out of a total response of 2 ^ 7 , roughly 
25 per cent, said that they could not do any course work, (It shotld be 
noted that for these 62 faculty members the mean work week was 58.8 hours 
compared to 52,6 hours for the entire sarqDle,) Foui' faculty members 
thought they should be able to carry as many as twelve to eighteen 
semester hours; whereas, the largest number of respondents, 91 lu all, 
or 3^*25 per cent, felt that three semester hours were all that faculty 
members should take while working full-time, (See Table VIII for a 

breakdovm in numbers and percentages of faculty members by semester 
hours,) 



